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THE GOOD CAPTAIN. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “TRUE BLUE,” “PETER THE WHALER,” ETC. ETC. 


N the year 1797 an event occurred connected | Channel fleet then anchored at Spithead deposed 
with the navy of England, which cannot | their officers, and refused to proceed to sea, unless 
even now be thought of without sorrow and/| certain grievances of which they complained were 
shame. The crews of most of the ships of the | redressed. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the sea- 
men of those days were very uneducated—too often 
utterly ignorant of religious truth, and thus easily 
imposed upon by designing men. Their pay was 
scanty, the provisions served out to them often 
bad, and deficient in quantity, while no care was 
taken of their moral or spiritual welfare. Still no 
excuse can be offered for mutiny, however much 
we may pity those who are induced to commit the 
crime in the hopes of obtaining redress for wrongs. 
The Christian must ever look to his Lord and 
Master, and be guided by His conduct under wrong 
and oppression. However, all the ships’ com- 
panies did not mutiny, and among those which 
remained faithful to their duty was the crew of 
the St. Fiorenzo frigate, Captain Sir Harry Burrard 
Neale. How came this about? Was discipline 
less strict on board the St. Fiorenzo? Were her 
crew allowed greater licence than those of other 
ships? Certainly not. But on board her the law of 
kindness, of mercy, and justice prevailed ; on board 
many others it was too often neglected. However, 
an account of the behaviour of her crew on that 
trying occasion shall be given in the words of one 
who was then a midshipman on board her :— 

“ Our captain was one of the most upright and 
humane men in the service—a perfect officer and a 
perfect gentleman ;” and a true humble Christian, 
from whose mouth an oath never proceeded, whose 
lips never uttered a falsehood, might have been 
added. “He was a great favourite with George 
III., and the St. Fiorenzo had consequently been 
appointed to attend on His Majesty during his 
summer sojourn at Weymouth. The king won 
the affection of both officers and men by his urbane 
and kind manners whenever he came on board. 
He used to call us up, and talk to us, lieutenants, 
midshipmen, and seamen alike, in the most familiar 
manner, taking’ an interest in our private histories, 
and all we had to say for ourselves. No wonder, 
then, that officers and men were loyal to the back- 
bone. Our captain, too, from the day he commis- 
sioned the ship, had, by his justice and kindness, 
done still more to make the officers and men love 
him. Few fathers would have been more thought- 
ful of the interests of their children than he was 
of the welfare of the men under his charge. On 
the 14th of April, 1797, the St. Fiorenzo lay at 
Spithead, forming one of a large fleet under Lord 
Bridport. It was known that certain complaints 
had been sent up to the Admiralty by the ships’ 
companies, but little was thought of the matter by 
the officers, when some of the petty-officers of the 
St. Fiorenzo informed Sir Harry that the men of 
most of the ships had resolved to mutiny, if the 
complaints were not forthwith attended to. It 
was supposed that the documents received at the 
Admiralty were forgeries, or sent up by a few dis- 
affected men. Sir Harry, however, on cross-ques- 





tioning our people, was convinced that the petitions 
really did express the opinions of the seamen of the 
navy, and promising*that he would make the true 
state of the case known, that very evening sent up 
an officer with despatches to London. The next 
day the mutiny broke out, and each ship’s com- 
pany was directed to send representatives, called 
delegates, on board the Queen Charlotte. Sir 
Harry directed our ship’s company to select two 
of the most sensible and trustworthy of our men, 
Aynsley and Stanley, as their delegates, and they 
regularly informed him of all that was taking place. 
His representations had great weight at head- 
quarters; the more reasonable demands of the 
mutineers were granted, and the seamen returned 
to their duty. 

“Tn the meantime we received orders to fit out 
at Sheerness, to carry over the Princess Royal to 
Cuxhaven, after her marriage with the Duke of 
Wurtemburg. That no time might be lost, the 
guns on both sides, from the cabin door to the 
break of the poop, were sent down into the hold, 
that the carpenters might begin fitting up the 
cabins, thus crippling our powers as a fighting 
ship. 

“On our arrival at Sheerness, great was our 
astonishment at finding the red flag—the signal of 
mutiny—flying on board the Sandwich. It being 
supposed that her crew had not been informed of 
what had taken place at Spithead, our delegates 
were sent to explain matters. On getting on 
board they were disgusted to find that fresh 
demands had been made on the Government by 
the crews of the North Sea fleet, of a nature so 
frivolous that they were not at all likely to bo 
granted. Our men, it appeared, expressed their 
views in a very unguarded way, and in no 
courteous language. This enraged Parker—the 
unhappy man who had assumed the command of 
the fleet—and the other ringleaders, and our 
ship’s company became marked as disaffected to 
the common cause. From the information our 
delegates gave on their return, it was suspected 
that the mutineers intended removing our officers. 
In consequence, Sir Harry resolved immediately 
to quit the fleet and to run into the harbour of 
Sheerness. 

“Near us lay the Clyde, an old fellow-cruiser, 
commanded by Captain Cunningham, who had, 
also, by kindness and justice, won the confidence 
and affection of his crew. An arrangement was 
accordingly made between the two captains and 
the ships’ companies, that they would make the 
attempt together, and share each other’s fortune. 

“ Neither of our pilots, however, through fear or 
treachery, would take charge of the ships. At this 
juncture Captain Cunningham went on board the 
Chatham yacht, which lay near, for Mr. William 
Bardo, one of her mates, with whose fitness for 
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the task he was acquainted. Mr. Bardo under- 
took the task of piloting the Clyde, and as she 
was the inshore ship, she was to move first. We 
watched her with intense anxiety. She cast the 
right way, and before one of the ships in the 
power of the mutineers could make sail after her, 
she was safe from pursuit. Not having a pilot 
we could trust, and the tide now being unfavour- 
able, Sir Harry decided to wait till the suspicions 
of the mutineers might be lulled. Our anxiety 
was relieved when, soon after dusk, Mr. Bardo, 
sent by Captain Cunningham, came off to us ina 
small boat to pilot us in. Just, however, as we 
were preparing to move the next morning, a body 
of the delegates came on board, and, abusing our 
men for allowing the Clyde to escape without 
firing into her, ordered them to bring the St. 
Fiorenzo in and place her between the Inflewible 
and Director, to unbend our sails, and to send our 
gunpowder on board the Sandwich, the flag-ship 
of the so-called Admiral Parker. So enraged 
were our people with these orders, that one of the 
quarter-masters, John Aynsley, came aft, and in 
the name of the ship’s company, begged that 
they might heave the delegates overboard. 

“ Sir Harry, however, to whom all matters were 
referred, while he sat quietly in his cabin out of 
sight, ordered our delegates to express their readi- 
ness to comply with Admiral Parker’s orders; 
and at length the mutineers, satisfied that we 
were about to do as directed, left the ship. 

* As soon as they were gone, we got springs on 
our cable, so as to cast inwards, and all was made 
ready to run, as was at first intended, into Sheer- 
ness. In heaving, however, the spring broke, 
end we cast outward. ‘The effect of this was to 
carry us right among the mutinous fleet. 

“At this critical juncture, Sir Harry, whose 
presence of mind never forsook him, directed one 
of the quarter-masters to appear on deck as if in 
command, while he and all the officers concealed 
themselves in different parts of the ship—he 
posting himself so that he could, unseen, issue his 
orders. In a moment every sail was sheeted 
home, and we stood in between the two line-of- 
battle ships, which, as the delegates had told us, 
had all their guns double shotted, while their 
crews stood ready, lanyards in hand, to sink us 
with their broadsides. 

“On we stood, the ship gathering good way, 
when, as we got in among the mutinous fleet, Sir 
Harry gave the order to let fly all the sheets. This 
so completely took the mutineers by surprise that 
they, believing the ship was coming about, did not 
fire a shot at us. Sir Harry then ordered the 
helm to be put ‘hard a port,’ which caused the 
ship to shoot ahead of the Inflewible and clear of 
her. He immediately sprang on deck, crying out, 


was heard fore and aft along the deck, but we had 
no time for cheering. ‘ Now clear away the bulk- 
heads, and mount the guns,’ he added. Scarcely 
were the words out of his mouth, than the whole 
fleet of thirty-two sail opened their fire. The shot 
fell thick as hail around us on every side. The 
men stood at their stations without flinching. Of 
course it would have been worse than useless to 
have returned their fire. 

“On we stood. Never ship passed through such 
a fire so slightly scathed. Not that we escaped 
altogether; now a shot struck us, now another. 
The Director alone might havesunk us; but, as far 
as we could judge, not a shot came from her. 
Some believed that her crew, struck with admira- 
tion at the heroism displayed byour people, fired 
wide, or did not put shot into their guns. Though 
we were repeatedly hulled, not a rope was shot 
away, nor was any one hurt on board. God in his 
mercy, working as he thinks fit to work through 
human agency, protected us. Everybody was 
labouring with a will, and in two hours we had 
our decks clear, our guns mounted, and werein a 
perfect state of preparation to meet a foe. 

“No sooner was this done than the men came aft 
in a body, and begged Sir Harry that should any 
of the mutinous fleet come up with us, they might 
be allowed to go down at their guns rather than 
return to the Nore. The captain promised them 
that they should have their wish: at which they 
seemed as contented as if some great favour had 
been done them. 

“ As yet, however, there were no signs of our 
being pursued; though shortly the determination 
of our men was to be put to the test. 

“Sir Harry hadresolved to return to Portsmouth, 
and when just off the mouth of the Thames a fleet 
of men-of-war hove in sight. They approached 
with the red flag at their mast-heads. This was 
the North Sea fleet, with the admiral and all the 
officers under arrest. 

“No sooner were we seen than a frigate bore 
downonus. That we could escape her was doubt- 
ful; and though we could have beaten her off had 
we fired, we should have brought the rest of the 
flect down on us. Sir Harry, therefore, gave the 
speaking-trumpet to Stanley, and directed him to 
answer the questions of the mutineers. His 
replies scemed satisfactory, for the frigate, hauling 
her wind, rejoined the fleet. Scarcely had we lost 
sight of the North Sea fleet, than we spoke a brig, 
which gave us the astounding information that the 
mutiny had again broken out at Spithead. We 
therefore, just as it was growing dark, anchored 
under Dungeness, with springs on our cables, pre- 
pared for an attack. 

“Towards the end of the middle watch, a large 
ship as she appeared was seen bearing down 





‘Well done, my lads!’ A loud murmur of applause | 


towards us. The crew, believing her to be a foe, 
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again came aft, and repeated their request to be 
allowed to sink, rather than surrender to the 
mutineers. The private signals were made: they 
were answered; but that was no security, as the 
mutineers would of course have possessed them- 
selves of them. The drum beat to quarters. It 
was a time of awful suspense. The wind was very 
light. The stranger closed slowly. Many asserted 
that she was a line-of-battle ship. As the light 
from our fighting-lanterns beamed forth from 
every port, it was easily seen what we were. Our 
springs were hove on, to keep our broadside to 
bear. Our captain hailed; breathless, we waited 
for a reply. The answer was, ‘H.M.S. Huzzar, 
Captain Lord Garlais, from the West Indies.’ 
Coming from along voyage, she was high out of 
the water, which made her appear, in the gloom, 
like a line-of-battle ship. When his people, who 
had heard nothing of the mutiny, were acquainted 
with what had occurred, they were so much struck 
with the bravery and determination of our ship’s 
company, that they promised to stick by us, and 
share our fate if attacked by the mutineers. Not 
many days after this, Parker and his associates 
were allowed by the seamen they had misled to be 
carried on shore by a file of soldiers, without 
opposition, and the mutiny was brought to an 
end.” 

The last years of that good captain, who had 
been the friend and companion of princes—who 
had so often in battle met the enemies of his 
country, were spent in visiting the cottages of the 
poor surrounding his house, telling them of the 
Saviour’s love, carrying them food and clothing, 
and other comforts, and never failing to speak 
kind words of comfort and advice. 

But we must not pause here. Some important 
lessons are to be. learnt from this narrative. See 
how the law of love and kindness, combined with | 
justice, prevails, where harshness and severity | 
fail. The crews of the St. Fiorenzo and Olyde 
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were composed of the same class of men as those 
of the ships which mutinied; yet the latter basely 
struck their colours, and the former were ready to 
die for their officers. 

Let us ask ourselves, how do we rule in our 
families—over those placed under us? By the 
rule of our merciful Saviour, or by the rule of the 
world, of our own tempers—that is, the flesh—or 
of the devil? 

See, again, by the way the crew of the Huzzar 
behaved, what a good example can effect. If we 
adhere to the Captain of our Salvation—firmly 
and boldly confess him—we may be assured that 
we not only shall gain the respect of our associates, 
but, which is of far more consequence, that we 
shall bring over others to love and confess him 
also. 

Then, again, can we, after reading this account, 
think without sorrow and confusion of the way we 
have behaved to our heavenly King and Captain? 
We are told that because the king spoke to the 
officers and crew of the St. Fiorenzo in a kind 
manner, taking an interest in their private his- 
tories, they were loyal to the backbone. Does not 
our heavenly King and Father speak to us daily, 
through the Holy Scriptures, words full of kind- 
ness, love, and mercy? Surely he does, if we will 
but diligently read that Book of books. He 
allows us, too, as no earthly king can do, to go to 
him daily—every hour—every moment of our 
lives. His ear is ever open to our prayers—he 
who keeps Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps—to 
tell him our private histories—our wants, our 
wishes, our hopes; to confess to him all we have 
done amiss—all our sins. And, moreover, he pro- 
mises us that if we repent of them, and trust to 
the cleansing blood of Jesus, he will forgive them 
freely and fully, and give us what no earthly 
monarch can give, eternal life, and raise us to 
dwell with him in happiness unspeakable, for ever 
and ever. 




















f;HE River has been often sung, the fountain 
and the rill, 
Twin-sisters of the silver tongue command 
the Muse’s quill ; 
But the broad Lake, where lilies dream their summer 
lives away, 
To = doth seem as fit a theme to grace a song as 
they. 
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There weary of the sultry noon the south wind comes 
to die ; 
There till the rising of the moon the wheeling swallows 





y; 
And as if envious of the bliss the mirrored heavens | 


share, | 


unaware, 


| A 
The pouting banks bend o’er to kiss its margin | 
\ 


THE LAKE. 


And when the swift forsakes her track, and when no 
south wind stirs 
The — Lake that mirrors back the solitary 
8, 
Then does some sad, congenial sense, responsive move 
my breast, 
For in its dark magnificence methinks I love it best. 


In this, too, am I as the Lake—that thoughts like 
swallows fly 
About my breast, still apt to take the colours of the 


sky ; 
And now bright hopes like lilies sleep upon my bosom 
spread, 
nd now dark clouds of sorrow keep long vigil o’er 
my head. 
A. W. Hume-Burier. 
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BY THE REV, G. A. CHADWICK, B.A. 
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than the New. Our narrow systems 
are ready to make use of the typical 
passages, the Messianic prophecies, and 
such directly devotional portions as the Psalms ; 
but much of the history, and more of the minor 
prophets, is virtually ignored. It is upon these 
that Neology has spent its rage; and the public 
rejection of that heresy would have been more 
emphatic and unanimous if their functions were 
more clearly understood. They put forward no 
new dogma. Theoretic truth could, perhaps, 
dispense with them. But they show the mechan- 
ism of the human heart, and the working of the 
providence of God. They illustrate and expound 
essential right and wrong, upon which all techni- 
cal theology is based. They teem with examples 
of the weakness, and reproofs of the sins that 
still press heavily upon mankind. 

No happier description could be given of a snare 
that is still fatal to countless souls, than we find in 
the words which Elijah spoke to the vast assembly 
that congregated upon Carmel to watch his pitched 
battle with idolatry. “ How long halt ye between 
two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow him: 
but if Baal, then follow him.” The altars of 
Baal are mouldered, and his last worshipper is 
gone; but the temper of Israel under Ahab is 
alive in the people of to-day. Multitudes are still 
found who worship neither truth nor falsehood, 
but halt halfway between the two, and whose 
minds—like Mahomet’s iron coffin, in the fable— 
are held, by counteracting magnets, midway 
between earth and heaven. Many a youth is 
blameless at home, among the good, and very 
different among his wild companions, elsewhere. 
Many a man reads his family prayers devoutly, 
who would not like his ‘noon-day friends to com- 
pare notes with those who hear him. Yet nothing 
could be more unjust than to confound these 
people with conscious hypocrites; they simply 
halt between two opinions, and the nearest in- 
fluence drags them toward either side. 

Why did the Israelites hesitate, when evidence, 
custom, and historical association were all upon 
one side? Why do we doubt now? Because our 
wishes influence not only our actions, but our 
convictions too. A condemned murderer finds it 
easy to hope for pardon; a desperate gambler feels 
certain that his luck will turn: and so men and 





FAT is a remarkable fact that the Old | 
Testament is in bulk much greater | 





tate before condemning what they love. Let us 
investigate the influences which lay at the bottom 
of Israel’s hesitation and uncertainty. 

First, there was a weariness of restraint, which 
naturally drew them toward a lax and indulgent 
system. In olden times they had profited by the 
absence of Moses to set up their calf-worship, 
amid licentious dances. In the days of Solomon 
we read that he made no servants of the children 
of Israel; but they were men of war, and chief of 
his captains, and captains of his chariots and 
horsemen. Yet their complaint to Rehoboam 
was full of weariness: “Thy father made our 
yoke grievous; now therefore ease somewhat the 
grievous yoke of thy father.” 

To such a people idol-worship would be so 
attractive that we can only wonder at their halting 
short of utter apostacy. Its sensual rites, its 
indulgence of every natural desire, and even the 
apparent and occasional checks that lent a relish to 
its indulgences, all would exert a silent, constant, 
and accumulative pressure upon their inclinations, 
and, through them, upon their convictions also. 
And the same process is at work still whenever 
pleasure or pride chafe against a young man’s 
belief until they eat it away; whenever, like Eve, 
we take the tempter’s word because the fruit is 
much to be desired; whenever impatience, or self- 
assertion, or passion lead us farther than our con- 
science will go along with us. 

Yet they gained little by an exchange into 
which they could not throw their hearts. Elijah 
had his wild raptures in the secret places of 
the desert and the shore, and Jezebel doubtless 
had hers, when she ruled the ruler of Israel, and 
won a nation for her gods. But these, the 
wavering, the fearful—neither happy in their 
father’s house, nor quite prepared for the riot of 
a far country—gnawed incessantly by appetite, 
stung without ceasing by conviction, they are still 
precisely what Elijah found them, the fit victims 
of any passing taunt, to which they can answer 
not a word. 

Their laxity, from small beginnings, had steadily 
grown up into apostacy. Jeroboam had no thought 
of idolatry, but only of shaking himself clear of 


| Judah, when he made the two calves for Israel, to 
‘prevent the people from going to Jerusalem. 
_“ And this thing became a sin, for the people went 
“up to worship before the one, even unto Dan.” 


Very gradually they declined, and it was not until 


women whose hearts are in favour of Baal or of, after the first dynasty was gone that they were 


the world, can easily bring their minds to hesi- | tempted into open departure from Jehovah. 
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Ahab was the first to lead them into idol-worship. 
Now, as with the nation, so also with the indi- 
vidual. Small sins are the seed of great sins. 
Sloth leads to strained excuses, which develop 
into lics. The selfishness which neglects men is 
mother of the cruelty which tortures them. 
Covetousness gives birth to theft. Thus, as men 
may go from strength to fuller strength, they 
may sink also from weakness to paralysis, and 
from insensibility to death. 

Tt was not long before other influences stole in 
to precipitate the decline of Israel. Ahab had 
strengthened his position politically by an alliance 
with the daughter of Ethbaal, King of the Zi- 
donians. This step was the beginning of the 
open apostacy which was speedily and terribly 
avenged in the fall of his house after defeat in 
battle, conspiracy at home, gaunt famine stalking 
over the land. The tragedy which marked the 
displeasure of God_in Israel was almost repeated 
in Judah, whither Athaliah brought the same evil 
blood, and requited her husband by the extinction 
(with a single exception) of the predestined house 
of David. And yet men never seem to realise the 
folly of friendships, alliances, and hopes which 
have insult to Jehovah for their basis. There are 
ten people who could explain the scheme of re- 
demption, for one who really acts upon the theory 
that “a horse is a vain thing for safety.” The 
unsparing severity with which the lash fell upon 
the children of Abraham, whenever they were 
drawn by interest away from “their Rock,” is one 
of the things written for our learning. The old 
temptation has not yet vanished, which betrayed 
even Jehoshaphat first into alliance with Ahab, 
to his signal defeat and danger, and afterward 
into partnership with Ahaziah, to the total ruin 
of his enterprise, That same temptation led the 
more reckless Ahab into idolatry, thinned Israel 
with famine, and opened the second chapter in the 
history of her overthrow. It lies at the root of 
the mixed marriages which are so fatal to Pro- 
testants in our own land, and of those countless 
friendships, not in the Lord, which often corrupt 
religion in the first generation, and nearly always 
in the second. 

The personal character of Jezebel is universally 
admitted to have largely influenced the history of 
the period. Bloody and cruel as her creed, subtle 
and prompt as the race from which she sprang, she 
represents the burning will, the more than mascu- 
line energy, the utter annihilation of conscience, 
that have repeatedly arisen to modify our ideas of 
woman, and have branded their memory into the 
world. Such were Semiramis and Clytemnestra in 
ancient fable, and the wife of Macbeth in modern 
legend. Such was Cleopatra in some respects, 
and in others Mary of Scotland, the heroine of 
Oatherine de Medici and her namesake 


romance. 





of Russia have vindicated the truthfulness of the 
lurid picture. And the terrible lesson of this 
whole passage is the perfect ease with which such 
active wills, however depraved and guilty, master 
the wavering and undecided who come into their 
orbit, and speedily become the arbiters of their 
fate. Ahab wavered often, but never shook him- 
self loose. He saw the massacre of his priests 
without complaint, but Jezebel drove the prophet 
into exile again. He was heavy and displeased at 
the murder of Naboth, but no ‘punishment was 
exacted; and it required at last a military revolu- 
tion and a change of dynasty to rid Israel of the 
evil spirit which presided at its councils. Men who 
cannot resolve should remember that others will 
resolve for them. Irresolution is bad in itself, but 
trebly bad when contrasted with the abounding 
audacity that is always ready to make feebleness 
and doubt its bondslaves. 

Such were the people upon whom Elijah gazed, 
It might have seemed natural to threaten the 
ruin and captivity that lay before the nation; but 
years of famine and drought had spoken of the 
wrath of God, and yet their apostacy was only 
shaken—they were halting still. Fear is not 
always a medicine to the soul; sometimes it is 
only an irritant; and menaces of judgment 
may but awaken the spirit of defiance or of 
despair. Or, again, he might have held out large 
promises to bribe them back to their allegiance; 
but a careful reader will soon discover that in 
Scripture there is an economy of promises. They 
are made to those who have returned. These are 
also made to those who would return if they 
dared, and are only repelled by fear, in order, by 
the lavishness of the offer, to prove the earnest- 
ness of God’s wish to receive them. They are 
never made to the hard and impenitent; for God 
will not have hirelings in his vineyard. Religion 
is never more maligned than by representing it as 
a system of enlightened selfishness, reaching into 
another world. 

Elijah says nothing to stir their passions, 
though patriotism, and glowing traditions, and 
gratitude for many blessings, were ready to re- 
spond to his appeal. Perhaps he knew even then 
—what he felt so keenly on the morrow—that ex- 
citement, though it blazes up like a fire among 
thorns, leaves nothing but ashes behind. There- 
fore, his stand is on the firm ground of reality 
and duty. What are the facts of the casc? 
Whom are they bound to follow? Who is God? 

Well is it with him who feels that life is, 
indeed, no phantasm, nor illusion, as we sometimes 
say or sing. We prove nothing by reiterating our 
belief that religion is pleasant, or profitable, or 
comfortable; since far deeper than the expe- 
diencies reach the echoes of the soul’s perpetual 
demand, What is truth? for that, and none other, 
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Elijah’s impetuous interrogation brought it 
home to the minds of the speechless crowd on 
Carmel; and presently, when the fiery evidence 
was come, they expressed their adhesion by 
asserting the fact, “The Lord, he is the God; the 





can really satisfy or support a man! Not to 
follow desire, nor to be fooled by fear; to obey 
neither fashion nor interest, but our own deep 
convictions, and them only; to plant our feet 








upon the rock, whatever be the cost, is the lesson 
of all heroic lives. 


Lord, he is the God.” 








“THY WILL, O GOD! 


SQ), H! for a calm and humble heart, 
A meek and lowly spirit, 
To rest my every hope of peace 
Not on my own but Jesu’s grace— 
His all-surpassing merit. 





Oh! for that trust that doubteth not, 
But still can hope and pray, 

With faith, unquestioning and sincere, 

Though every joy most precious here 





Fade from our grasp away. 


NOT MINE.” 


Oh! for the patience that can trace 
Love to the latest breath: 

Can see a pitying Father’s care 

In every pain he bids us bear, 
And growing love in death. 


Lord, give me strength to drain the cup 
Mingled by love divine; 
Thankful for joy, content ’neath woe, 
Since thou, my Father, will’st it so: 
Thy will, O God! not mine. 
J. E. A, 








THOUGHTS ON THE SPREAD 


BY COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF “ TARA,” 


®N some former papers we have dis- 
cussed some of the impediments to the 
spread of the Gospel among Hindoos 
which exist; and it will be admitted 
on all hands, that never, with Greek 

or Roman, Egyptian or barbarian, has such a 
contest as this been undertaken with heathens 
before. Do we undertake it in a proper spirit, 
and with means adequate to the end? Let me 
try to explain where we do, and where we do not. 
We do more by education than by any other 
means: not in particular by religious education, 
but that general enlightenment which, based upon 
scientific truth, attacks the cosmogony of the 
Purans, and the popular legends of the Hindoo 
sacred books; and, above all, leads those in- 
structed, out of the trammels of Hindooism, to 
think and judge for themselves. To Hindooism 
there is nothing more dangerous than the action 
of independent thought; and when the result 
affects physical phenomena which differ from the 
details of the sacred writings, a boy who learns 
the configuration of the earth by modern geo- 
graphy, knows the positions of oceans, continents, 
and rivers, and follows their proof in the histories 
of nations—necessarily rejects belief in the seas of 
milk, melted butter, &c., which, according to the 
Purans, surround the earth, and the churning of 
the milk ocean by the Surids and Asurds, where 
the mountain Meru was the churn-staff and the 
serpent Paséké the rope. It matters not where 
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or how one legend or one passage in a sacred book 
is found to be physically or morally impossible, 
the consequence is that disbelief thus commenced 
must extend, and in the end triumph. The com- 
mon sense engendered by plain education must 
have exercise ; it cannot and will not be controlled, 
and will in the end prove to have been the basis 
of the rejection of Hindoo faith. But it is neces- 
sarily and unavoidably a slow process among so 
many millions of Hindoos; and those who consider 
this will, at the same time, understand why it has, 
as yet, produced so little effect. Upon this basis 
will arise the appreciation of Christian religious 
instruction. Many censure the Government of 
India for not having already combined religious 
with secular education; but a very little reflec- 
tion will convince any considerate mind that, in 
the hands of a Government, the combination of 
both was dangerous and inexpedient, and will 
continue to be so until the progress of the people 
in modern intellectual attainment justifies the in- 
troduction of the religious element as a necessary 
provision. Meanwhile, there is no hindrance 
whatever to the instruction of scholars in Chris- 
tian doctrines, and in the reading of the Scriptures 
in missionary schools; nor is there any doubt that 
all such schools are as largely attended as the 
purely secular schools of the Government. Thus 
education, secular and religious, progresses, and 








will inevitably increase. The parents of boys now 
being instructed in European science and ordinary 
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popular information, cannot be supposed to set 
aside all old belief in what they have held in 
reverence; but when they have passed away, and 
those who are now being educated have taken 
their places, the progress of their children will be 
more intelligible, and I think more satisfactory. 
Is there, then, to be no progress until a generation 
has passed away? I reply, I have little hope of 
it; and the present condition of Christian missions 
in the East confirms me in my opinion. 

But it will be said there are other means of con- 
version; the preaching of the Gospel and the dis- 
tribution of portions of Scripture—what of these P 
I reply, both are not only good, but our bounden 
duty as Christians ; but without certain indispen- 
sable accompaniments, they not only fail, but do 
positive harm, and have done incalculably more 
harm than has ever yet been told. Missionaries 
who have gone forth to preach have too often 
been bad linguists, and have not studied, or 
cared to study, the minds of the people to 
whom they addressed themselves; and they 
have indulged in coarse denunciation of what 
they, perhaps honestly, consider “ devil-worship,” 
rather than imitated the persuasive eloquence of 
our Lord. Can we not imagine the effect of such 
preaching, increased by indifferent expression in a 
language more foreign to an Englishman, and far 
more difficult of idiomatic expression, than 
French or German? Suppose an English Pro- 
testant missionary, preaching to Catholic Italians 
in bad Italian, accompanied by denunciations in 
no measured terms of their faith; could success 
be hoped for? Suppose a Brahmin, speaking in- 
different English, abusing Christianity at the 
gates of St. Paul’s on a great festival day; would 
he be permitted to do so? or if he were allowed, 
would he be successful? Yet the English mis- 
sionary, addressing a Bengallee, or Mahratta, or 
Teloogoo crowd, at a festival of any great local 
divinity, or at a fair or market, has for listeners 
classes of people who, in real intelligence, are not 
a whit less keen or appreciative than the Brahmin 
missionary would have at the gate of St. Paul’s. 
I say, then, wherever preaching is resorted to it 
should be persuasive and judicious, not merely 
denunciatory, and therefore injudicious. No mis- 
sionaries should be allowed to preach but those 
who are as perfect in colloquial language as it is 
’ possible to be; and every one who has to preach 
should study those expressions and colloquialisms 
which will render them freely intelligible and 
acceptable to all hearers. 

It is much the same with tract distribution. No 
Hindoo will read an angry attack upon his own 
religion,-or epithets applied to it, which to him 
convey insult. I believe, in this respect, modern 


missionaries are more careful than some of their | 
predecessors have been; but, as one of the best and 





one of the most successful and apostolic missionaries 
I ever knew once told me, there is no task more 
difficult than to compose tracts suitable to the 
Hindoo mind, or which ever become popular. 
Those are best liked which, like the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” describe efforts of the mind to gain truth 
of belfef, and encourage the exercise of faith, show- 
ing its reward. Doctrinal subtleties are incom- 
prehensible, and denunciations of “ devil-worship,” 
the following of Satanic influences, or a coarse 
abuse of Hindooism, are resented by all classes as 
weak discourtesy, more than many missionaries 
believe, and do far more harm to Gospel progress 
than they estimate. “Woe unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel,” cried one, after a passionate 
discussion with some Brahmins, in which he ad- 
mitted that he had been unable to meet them on 
their own ground. Woe indeed; but need it be in 
terms of threat and menace? ‘“ Why was the Padré 
Sahib angry?” said one of his hearers and adver- 
saries. ‘Could he not believe that we too believe 
what we profess, as truly as he does what he 
teaches P” 

It is a great mistake when missionaries under- 
rate their opponents. All well-informed mis- 
sionaries (and, thank God, there are many such 
working for Christ in this vast field) know that 
Brahmins, and educated Hindoos, have as fine 
and keen intellects as their ovn—that the Brahmin, 
in particular, has a calm mind, strengthened 
by habitual study of and exercise in religious 
metaphysics and logic; and that encounters with 
men of this class are, as it were, mental exercises 
with scholars of the Grecian ages. Here I put caste 
and mere idolatrous superstition out of the ques- 
tion, and take the highest ground of Hindooism, 
which is that most affected by its religious pro- 
fessors. The Brahmin—the general theological 
student—the educated person, who reads his own 
Scriptures—the priests of inferior classes—will all 
define faith; willargue upon constituents of moral 
principles; will analyse motives of sin and of good 
works; will admit the immortality of the soul, and 
define its efforts to attain immortal happiness. I 
have heard missionaries say—“ It is useless to meet 
Hindoos upon this ground; they are more cunning 
of argumentative fence than we. We only know, 
and can only preach the Gospel.” So be it; but 
under this system the Gospel makes but slow pro- 
gress. We cannot expect miraculous results, as 
in the apostolic times; and while we desire mere 
speedy success, are we warranted in neglecting ordi- 
nary means toensureit? The first Indian Protes- 
tant missionaries—Henry Martyn and the like of 
him—did not underrate their opponents, either as 
to intellectual power or skill. I say it with every 
respect, I think some of their followers have often 
underrated both, and so have felt themselves foiled 
and checked. Will those to come strive to render 
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themselves as powerful as the first? For powerful 
they unquestionably were—powerful in thought, 
and eloquent language. Thinking, reasoning men 
are not easily led otherwise than by minds more 
powerful than their own. This has been the basis 
of all popular changes of faith. The real power 
of Christianity is its pure and simple faith, and its 
Divine authority; but this power must be skilfully 
directed upon the popular mind; in a word, we 
must follow the example of the great apostle and 
become all things to all men. A Roman Catholic 
seeks to convert a Protestant, or a Protestant 
a Roman Catholic. Does either succeed by mere 
accusation of mistaken belief, or does not the 
result depend upon mental conviction ensuing 
upon discussion of tenets? When I think, there- 
fore, that the differences between Hindooism and 
Christianity are far more difficult to overcome—a 
thousandfold, I might say with safety—than any 
sectarian differences in our own creed, I often 
deplore the apparently insufficient means which 
are taken to overcome them, and the presumption 
which affects to consider that only such means 
are needed. 

It is not any one, or every one, who, with a 
spiritual call, as it were, to missionary exertion in 
India, can ever become one. It is not every one, 
nor even a fair majority of men who go to India, 
that can master its languages sufficiently to pre- 





tend to instruct others in rudiments of religious 
knowledge—far less to lead their minds into | 
change of faith. Men in the public services pass | 
examinations, and afterwards conduct their public 
duties as judges, magistrates, collectors, and mili- 
tary officers respectably. A few (how few!) among 
them are linguists, and can speak to the people as 
one of themselves, and so come to understand them. 

But all the knaqwledge, all the fervour, all the 
zeal that could be applied to the furtherance of 
this great subject, comes to little without know- 
ledge of the people; and I know no point of 
greater moment than this—the terms of private 
intercourse which exist between the people and 
their Christian instructors. Here the pride of 
race must stoop, and an intellectual and religious 
element take its place. The missionary cannot 
govern; he must preach and persuade. He is 
not the dominant white man; he is the humble 
apostle of a pure and simple faith, which can only 
make its way by its own purity and simplicity 
prevailing, under God’s help, over the pride, the 
vanity, the intellectuality, and, above all, the licen- 
tiousness of Hindooism. With the missionary 
there should be no affectation of rank, or state, or 
following; and his great aim should be to make 
personal acquaintance among all classes, from | 
high to low, to gain their friendship; in short, | 
to understand how he has best to do with men’s | 
minds before he attempts to do it. 





| attained. 


“We have been fifty years at work, and have 
done so little,” was a remark made to me not long 
ago. Fifty years! What is that in comparison 
with the thousands of Hindooism, and the hun- 
dreds of Mahometanism? Had even another fifty 
passed, it could only then be said that the work 
had begun. Let none despair because this work 
is so slow, but rather lend their energies to increase 
the powers that are already employed in it. We 
know, at least, that wherever Christianity is esta- 
blished it does not relapse into Hindooism. The 
history of the converts to the Nestorian and Roman 
Catholic churches in India provesthis. Iknow of 
some small churches, established in the Deccan 
by missionaries from Goa in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, little cared for by the modern Portuguese 
ecclesiastics, and with no resident clergy, which 
have preserved the simplicity of their first con- 
version, and for nearly three hundred years have, 
unsupported by example or instruction, resisted 
all Hindoo and Mahometan influences. Such, I 
hope, three hundred years hence, will be the 
condition of many an Indian Protestant church. 

In a letter which I lately received from one in 
India, who is now of great age, and who has 
watched all progress there with a rare intellectual 
capacity, there was aremarkable passage in regard 
to Christian progress, which I cannot resist men- 
tioning :—“ A good many of the lower orders,” he 
wrote, “are embracing Christianity—more than 
used to be, certainly; but I wish their pastors 
could influence their private conduct, and induce a 
higher tone of morality and respectability in their 
‘converts.’” Hence I fear, in many cases, that an 
absence of that caste discipline which, more than 
religious exhortation, preserves the outward de- 
corum, if no more, of Hindoo communities—pro- 
duces irregularity, possibly profligacy also, in new 
converts. It is this sudden relaxation of former 
bonds which the missionaries have most to dread 
in their churches; and it may be easier to make 
a good Hindoo into a bad Christian than to 
make, morally, the same person into a better 
man than he used to be in his ordinary relations 
of life. 

I have not attempted to enter upon the detail of 
this subject, or its connection with Mahometanism, 
in which the difficulties are greater and the progress 
slower than with Hindooism; and if some of the 
reasons why the conversion of the Hindoos dogs 
not progress as fast as is expected by many well- 
meaning but over-sanguine persons in England be 
understood, and the cause all have deeply at heart 
in any degree encouraged, my object will have been 
The subject is capable of far greater 
elucidation; but if I have succeeded in stating 
some heads for consideration, the rest may be 
safely left for those most interested to pursue to 


| entire comprehension. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


SLOW walked I forth with aching breast 
Along the sunny way ; 

Rock-crested hills before me rose, 
Bright fields about me lay— 

Rock-crested hills, sweet woods, and fields, 
That once as light were dear: 

This morn unto my lonely soul 
They brought but little cheer. 





A thin white cloud was gently borne 
Across the morning sky ; 
Sweet sang the birds and trilled the stream, 
In a strange harmony ; 
But voice of stream and song of birds, 
And every note that rung, 
Were unto me as vacant words 
From an unfriendly tongue. 


I seemed to stray in some new land, 
By pathways dimly known; 
A*realm of bliss with features rare 





Not yet familiar grown. 


I knew that all about was bright, 
But with indiff’rent eye 

Surveyed the wood, the field, the height, 
And listless wandered by,— 


Till when the highways met, a maid 
Came running down with glee— 

«Bring you good news?” some peasants asked; 
“ Ay, ay, good news!” quoth she. 

“Tis well,” cried they, and went their way, 
And down the path she sped ; 

Another called, “ What news to-day ?” 
“ Good news, good news!” she said. 


A thrill of joy swept through my veins, 
And peace anew was born, 

To see so many hearts made glad 
On that delicious morn— 

How it befell I scarce can tell, 

Field, wood, and mountain-crest 

Took back the dear familiar looks 
That had my young life blest. A. 
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VICARAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘THE MAN FOR PHIL.” 


4m not return to the Manor so soon as was 
| expected. No surprise or anxiety was ex- 

== pressed at this circumstance. He was 
accustomed to find his way to the houses of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and remain there just as long as he 
found it convenient ; and a scrawl to the effect that 
he was at Crutchley House, and should “slepe” 
there, set everybody’s mind at rest. Indeed, Lady 
Landon felt all the better pleased. She could now 
carry out her plans in peace and quietness. 

The Big Countess had a vast idea of her own 
shrewdness. She determined, first of all, to hear 
Dionysius Curling preach. 

“T can tell in five minutes whether he will do,” 
thought she. 

Lady Landon, to do her justice, was a regular at- 
tendant at her parish church. She was a Protestant; 
the more pity that she did not attempt to reform 
and enlighten her peasantry. But, unnatural as it 
may seem, she detested the very name of Ireland. 
Her greatest ambition was that her son, and also 
her two daughters, should settle in England—an 
ambition very likely to be thwarted by poor Phil, 
who was Irish to the backbone. 

Now Lady Landon, inasmuch as she owned the 
whole parish of Deepdale, which was no more than the 











estate purchased by her husband, was a potentate of 
considerable influence. When she went to church, 
her subjects dared not to stay at home; not even 
Crosskeys and Lewin. Lewin supplied the Manor 
with beef and mutton. Crosskeys held his land on 
the tenure of her ladyship’s approbation. The 
countess might turn him out any day. So when 
the carriage of the Landons, with its splendid 
trappings, and its laced footmen, rattled through 
the village, it was a signal for the temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

During the week Dionysius had not been visible. 
Some said he had been away. Others that the bishop 
had suspended him. All were aware that the niece 
of their late vicar still remained under medical treat- 
ment, and unable to be moved. So that popular dis- 
pleasure was at its height. The Manor was but a 
short distance from Deepdale, and, strange to say, the 
story had not yet reached the ears of the countess. 

Dionysius was in the desk, looking a trifle paler 
than usual, when the lady of the Manor, with her 
two splendid daughters, in hats, and with their long 
curls streaming over their shoulders, walked down 
the aisle; after them came Lucy. 

It was not in nature to resist a glance at the very 
extraordinary persons in the pew before him. The 
young vicar’s eye rested with somewhat of timidity 
on the grand proportions of the giant countess, as 
she stood up at the head of her flock. Then it passed 
over to Juliana, and, meeting the full fire of her 
black eyes, went further, and scanning the Lady 
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Blanche, who did not condescend even to notice his 
existence, fell on Lucy. 

Lucy by the side of her sisters seemed like a dwarf. 
He did not know, at that early period, whether she 
was one of the family or no. He had not time for 
more than a casual and hasty survey. 

The bell ceased. The clerk assumed his post of 
honour, and the service began. 

Now Dionysius Curling, on the preceding Sunday, 
had been compelled to display his stores of learning 
and philosophy for the exclusive benefit of the 
children of the parish school. But he had this 
consolation—the church now was full, thanks to 
the Big Countess; and, unwilling to waste his 
sweetness wholly on the desert air, he resolved to 
preach the same sermon over again. Accordingly 
he preached it. 

The Deepdale audience, consisting mostly of men 
and women in the humbler walks of life, and whose 
education had neither been classical nor esthetical, 
did not understand many words of it. But the 
countess drank it in with eagerness. Not that she 
understood it either. Her education, had the matter 
been fairly sifted, would have been found terribly 
deficient. But then, her darling Phil!—If Phil could 
be made to talk like that! 

Of course, she had no intention of Phil becoming 
a minister; but to hear those learned words, words 
which sounded quite dreadful in their profundity, 
from his lips—oh, that would be indeed a boon! 

The vicar, encouraged by the profound attention of 
the countess, began to recover his courage and his 
spirits. It is true the remainder of his audience were 
mostly asleep, and the ladies Juliana and Blanche 
gave unmistakable signs of weariness, but still he 
went on, and still the countess listened. 

“This is just the man for Phil,” thought she. Al- 
ready the Vicar of Deepdale was, in her mind, the 
private tutot to Lord Landon. 

The next morning the countess rose with unusual 
alacrity. No sooner had she breakfasted than the 
carriage was ordered to the door. She invited 
neither Juliana nor Blanche to accompany her; and 
if she had, it is doubtful whether they would have 
accepted the offer. But, as it happened, her lady- 
ship wished to have the interview entirely in her 
own hands. 

When the footman, with a thundering rat-tat, 
startled the inhabitants of the vicarage, the door was 
opened by Martha Beck. 





Martha Beck took the card presented to her in her 
apron. Then she glanced at the carriage with a 
troubled expression. 

“ Master’s that put about, he don’t want to see any 
one,” said she, unacquainted as yet with the power 
and dominion of the Landons. 

The footman stared at her a moment, as if as- 
tonished at her presumption. Then he stepped to 
his mistress, and opened the door. 

« At home, James 2” asked the countess. 

“Certainly, my lady,” replied he, assisting her to 
alight. 





Martha Beck, face to face with the Big Countess, 
looked somewhat alarmed. Then, recovering herself, 
she opened the door of the drawing-room, into which 
the countess marched with great dignity. The room 
was not large, and it looked smaller than ever, now it 
was occupied by her ladyship. Her head seemed 
almost to touch the ceiling. She had not long to 
wait. The magic name of Landon, the magic sign of 
a coronet stamped thereby, had speedily roused the 
young vicar from his misanthropy. Besides, had she 
not listened to his sermon ? 

Arrayed in his best coat, his hair brushed, and his 
whiskers in Sunday trim, Dionysius Curling hastened 
to receive his visitor. 

The countess was standing by the fire when he 
entered. 

“Lady Landon, I presume. I am highly honoured. 
Will your ladyship be seated ?” 

The countess did not come within the range of 
women to be avoided. He could hardly suspect her of 
any design upon his happiness. 

“Thank you,” replied she, ‘I would rather stand.” 

It was an inconvenient habit of her ladyship’s. Of 
course, Dionysius had nothing for it but to stand too. 
He could not, however, but be flattered by the way in 
which she opened her mission. 

“T suppose, Mr. Curling, you are a great scholar?” 

Dionysius smiled and rubbed his hands, and 
stammered out something like an affirmative re- 
sponse. 

Then the countess proceeded to unfold the story 
of poor Phil. 

“He cannot even be taught to spell, Mr. Curling. 
Not even to spell.” 

“Dear me! it is very sad! very sad indeed,” 
replied Dionysius, in a tone of sympathy. 

«And seeks his pleasuye in killing rats; only think, 
rats!” 

“TI should not have believed 
Dionysius. 

“Now, Mr. Curling, I am come to you for advice. 
Don’t you think the boy ought to be made to learn 
something ?” 

“Something! I would have him made to learn 
everything,” replied Dionysius. 

“Of course, of course,” said the countess, highly 
delighted. ‘Latin and Greek, you know.” 

“Yes, and Hebrew, and the modern languages,” 
added Dionysius. 

“French, Italian, German,” said the countess. 

«And Spanish,” added Dionysius; “who knows 
but he may not be made ambassador ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the countess, in ecstasy ; “and 
other things besides —even 44 

“Other things! all things, my dear Lady Landon. 
I would have him taught philosophy.’ 

“Oh, of course.” 

« And jurisprudence.” 

«Yes, yes.” 

« And the modern sciences.” 

“How delightful!” 

« And read him up well in literature.” 


it!” exclaimed 
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«The very thing!” cried the countess, holding up 
her hands. 

« And I forgot to say, he should be well trained in 
mathematics. How far has he got?” 

«Oh, nowhere at all. He has been in bad hands,” 
said the countess, bitterly. 

“Never mind; his lordship is young. He will soon 
recover lost time. Pray who is instructing him ?” 

The countess hesitated. 

“T have recently dismissed my son’s preceptor,” 
said she. 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, and I am very anxious to find another.” 

Dionysius was silent. 

“T thought, Mr. Curling, that you might be dis- 
posed to take pity upon him.” 

The heart of Dionysius gave a great bound. He 
was not a man of fortune by any means. He had 
been engaged in tuition before he was called to the 
vicarage of Deepdale. He rather liked tuition. A 
touch of the pedagogue was in his nature. Besides, 
his living was barely two hundred a year. 

« Will you?” said the countess, persuasively. 

“Indeed, your ladyship does me great honour,” 
said Dionysius, bowing. 

“No one has yet been able to teach him to spell, 
Mr. Curling.” 

Dionysius smiled. His smile seemed to say, “ Only 
try me, Lady Landon.” 

But, even in this moment of triumph, there arose 
a vision of terror. His skeleton was yet in the 
house. What of Clara Melrose? 

“Ah!” thought he, “that is the worst of it.” 

Still it was evident, from the manner of the 
countess, that of Clara Melrose she as yet knew not. 

“And she shall not know,” thought Dionysius. 
“T will get rid of that woman immediately.” 

It was now a fortnight since the day of his visita- 
tion. Clara Melrose sat up, and would soon be able 
to be turned adrift. 

We must do the young man justice. He had no 
intention of turning her on the bare world without 
any offer of assistance. Still, from under the shelter 
of his roof she should go, and that speedily. 

Satisfied with this resolve, he entertained the over- 
tures of the countess with (for him) singular urbanity. 
It was arranged between the two that as soon as 
possible Phillimore Roderic Patrick Landon should 
avail himself of the educational advantages proffered 
by the Vicar of Deepdale. 

“Tn fact, I will get him home, and you shall set to 
work and teach him.” 

These were the parting words of the Big Countess. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AN IMPRUDENT QUESTION, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Wen Lady Landon had taken her departure, the 
laced footmen in her train, quiet and composure 
seemed to be restored to the vicarage of Deepdale. 
But not so to Dionysius. His ideas were in a state of 
cruel perplexity. He rang the bell for Martha Beck. 





Martha, a little fluttered by the event of the morn- 
ing, came in due time. 

“Martha,” said the vicar, somewhat sternly, for he 
was excessively irate on the subject, “ how is that— 
that lady going on?” 

“Well, sir, not amiss, considering. You see, she 
took a bit of a cold last week, and that has pulled 
her back.” 

“Can I speak with the lady?” interrupted the 
vicar, coming at once to the point. 

Martha hesitated a minute. 

“Well, sir, we'd the doctor’s orders to keep her 
quiet, and not to let her flurry herself. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t flurry her, though,” added she, appealing to 
the tender mercies of Dionysius. 

“T flurry her! what should I flurry her for?” 
replied he, hastily. For he knew in his heart that 
such a result might possibly attend his visit. He 
meant, when once he got the chance, to be very plain 
with her. 

“ Well, sir,” again began Martha, “ Dr. Plume he 
aint a-coming not this morning, sir. However, she’s 
a-sitting up comfortable, and perhaps you'll walk 
this way, sir.” 

Obediently, and with an air of extreme docility, 
Dionysius Curling trod noiselessly up the stairs. He 
had no intention of thrusting himself without due 
courtesy into the sick lady’s chamber. He sent 
Martha forward to announce his arrival, and waited 
in the ante-room somewhat impatiently for the result. 
Martha speedily returned. 

“You can go in, sir,” said she; “only perhaps you 
would not stay too long. The poor thing feels 
faintish this morning.” 

I do not think Dionysius heard this final caution. 
He was already in the presence of Clara Melrose. 
The young widow—for young, indeed, she seemed— 
was sitting, or rather reclining, in an easy chair by 
the fire. 

She was very pretty, even Dionysius could not but 
confess. Her lovely hair was gathered into a net, 
leaving the smooth white forehead bare. Her face, 
he could not but look upon with wonder and admira- 
tion. It was a face so simple, so innocent, so sweet 
in its expression, that to suppose its owner guilty of 
a crime was an anomaly in nature. Her hands lay 
crossed upon her lap. She seemed too feeble to 
attempt to rise. Dionysius, touched in spite of his 
cynicism by the sight of the fragile being before 
him, said, stiffly indeed, but not without some feeling, 
“T hope you are better, madam.” 

“ Oh, yes, thank you, I am better. I have suffered 
terribly, but that is over now—at least, as far as 
physical sufferings are concerned. There are others, 
alas!” and she put a delicate cambric handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

Dionysius began to apprehend a scene. 

“Madam,” said he, stiffly, “I wished to have a few 
moments’ conversation with you.” 

The cambric handkerchief was withdrawn. 

“Indeed, I shall be very happy. I wanted to 
thank you for your kindness to me in my hour of 
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need. I know not what would have become of me 
ifm”? 

“Never mind that, madam,” interrupted Dionysius. 
* We will keep, if you please, to plain facts.” 

“Certainly,” replied the young widow, clasping 
her white hands in her lap, and looking up into the 
vicar’s face with an expression of ‘pious resignation. 
“T am ready to converse on any matter you please.” 

“Thank you,” replied Dionysius, greatly relieved ; 
“and now if you would tell me——” 

He was beginning to speak with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness, but ere he had got any further the lady 
interrupted him. 

“Mr. Curling,” said she, half closing her eyes, 
will you give me the smelling salts? I feel faint.” 

Dionysius stared at her a moment in blank per- 
plexity ; then he handed her the salts. 

“Shall I open the window, madam ?” asked he, 
rising to do so. 

This remark roused the lady into some degree of 
vigour. 

“Oh, no, thank you! not for worlds! 
me.” 

Dionysius muttered something, and then sat down 
again. He was in a state of feverish impatience. 
Any moment Martha Beck might arrive, and turn 
him out. Meantime the lady applied the salts to her 
delicate nostrils. Then laying them down, she said, 
smiling benignantly upon him, “I am better now, 
Mr. Curling.” 

“T am glad to hear it, madam,” replied Dionysius, 
bluntly. “And now I should, in the first place, be 
rejoiced to know who you are.” 

At this singular address the eyes of Clara Melrose 
were raised to his with a.look of wonder. 

«Tf you remember, sir, I told you. I am the niece 
of Mr. Melrose, the late Vicar of Deepdale.” 

The white hand, with its gold circlet, was put out 
again for the salts, and the cambric handkerchief 
again was raised to the eyes. 

This was not gétting on at all, and Martha Beck 
loomed in the distance. The vicar determined to 
come to the point at once. 

“Madam,” said he, “you will greatly oblige me by 
telling me what you have done.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the fair invalid, in a tone of 
surprise, her blue eyes assuming an alarmed ex- 
pression. 

“Yes, madam, I repeat it,” continued Dionysius, 
determined to penetrate the mystery at all hazards: 
“what have you done?” 

Her affrighted eyes were still fixed upon him. With 
a great effort she staggered to her feet. Dionysius 
rose likewise. He was wildly, desperately imprudent. 
He knew it afterwards to his cost. But he repeated, 
unmindful of the danger signals on either hand, 
“Yes, madam, what crime have you committed?” 

She still stared at him. Her lips were parted, but 
no sound proceeded from them. Her face, white 
kefore, was absolutely ghastly. Suddenly she uttered 
a piercing shriek, and staggered forward. He had 
no alternative, no escape. 


It would kill 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOME OF THE CHAUNCEYS. 
“INDEED, Mrs. Chauncey, instead of grumbling, you 
ought to be highly honoured by the society your 
husband keeps.” 

“Tdo not grumble, Reginald. I am always glad if 
you can find any enjoyment——” 

“Enjoyment! that is not the word, madam. It is 
a necessity of my existence. Look at me—a man of 
education and of parts: cooped up within four bare 
walls I should go mad!” 

“Indeed, Reginald——” 

“Women are selfish, unreasoning creatures,” said 
he, as he settled his neck-tie at the glass. ‘“ What! 
shut up Reginald Chauncey ? Why, the world would 
cry shame upon you!” 

“TI don’t wish to shut you up,” cried the wife, as if 
determined to speak. 

“You do. You grumble at the expense.” 

“T thought, considering how poor we are——’ 

“There you go, damping my spirits just when Sir 
Peter will expect me to be brilliant. I tell you I must 
hire the carriage. Would you have me-turned out 
of an omnibus, or a wheelbarrow?” 

“No, Reginald; but when it is my last sove- 
reign——” 

“TI can’t help that. I gave you money the other 
day.” 

Yes, but I had so many accounts to settle.” 

“T can’t help that either. It’s no fault of mine. 
None but idiots pay their bills.” 

“That is a creed to which you can never convert 
me,” said the wife, firmly and with spirit. 

T don’t mean to try: it would be too much trouble.” 

She turned away her head. She was a meek, care- 
worn woman, attired in a faded silk dress—so faded, 
indeed, that many ladies would have discarded it as 
useless. 

He was a fine stalwart fellow, with a reckless eye, 
and a face handsome in spite of its dissolute expres- 
sion. He wore the finest broadcloth; the cut of his 
coat was in the newest style, he had a gold chain and 
dress boots, and white kid gloves. In fact, he was 
going out to dine. She, poor thing, had dined some 
hours ago, 

Some women carry the story of their woes and 
their wrongs upon their furrowed brows and sunken 
cheeks. She did. No one could look at her, in the 
most casual manner, and think that she was a happy 
woman. Yet she had a certain pride in her husband, 
too. 

When he was fully dressed—even to his cambric 
handkerchief, profusely scented, and the diamond 
ring upon his finger—she regarded him with very 
much the same feeling of admiration which she had 
felt once before, long years ago. A feeling which 
had led to the rashest and most to be lamented act of 
her life—her marriage ! 

But now a carriage—one of those hired vehicles 
which supply the place of private equipages to the 
less fortunate members of society—drove up to the 
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door. It had come to take Reginald Chauncey out tc 
dinner. 

Now was the poor wife’s time of trial. 

He put out his hand—the hand which wore the 
diamond ring—and said, carelessly, “Give me the 
money.” 

“Reginald,” replied she, the tears gushing into 
her eyes, “it is my last sovereign.” 

He muttered something I do not care to repeat; 
and then, half-frightened, half-despairing, she drew 
out her purse. 

He snatched it from her. 
change when I come back.” 

“But Reginald—dear Reginald!” cried she, with 
clasped hands and distressed countenance, “ do leave 
me something.” 

He did not seem as if he heard her. 
purse into his pocket. 

“Good night. You need not sit up.” 

In her agony she seized hold of him. 

“ Reginald, the man who came yesterday and made 
that disturbance may come again to-day. For pity’s 
sake leave me something to pacify him!” 

“TI tell you I cannot. You should have kept the 
money when you had it. Why do you hinder me?” 

And wrenching himself from her grasp, he hurried 
to the door, and was gone—was gone, to be caressed, 
and admired, and feasted. Reginald Chauncey was 
quite the pet of society. 

Mrs. Reginald Chauncey was alone. 

It was a large dismal room, ina large dismal house ; 
a house with nothing to recommend it but, as Mr. 
Chauncey observed, its position. 

Now its position, geographically considered, was 
opposite a blank wall; but, socially regarded, it held 
on by a slight adherence—very slight, indeed—to the 
fashionable part of the town. Below it the houses 
were smaller and cheaper: every bit as comfortable 
—perhaps more so; but, to quote Mr. Reginald 
Chauncey again, “they had no status.” 

“Good gracious! would you live next door to a 
tailor ?” exclaimed he. 

The house was out of repair, necessarily so, as it 
had been taken on a repairing lease, and funds had 
never been forthcoming to do it justice. Indeed, 
with such a tenant as Reginald Chauncey they were 
not likely to be. But as far as woman’s hands could 
repair defects and supply deficiencies, so far the in- 
terior of the house showed signs of care and industry. 

The despised wife of Reginald Chauncey did the 
work of a slave. She was not rewarded for it, and 
perhaps never would be in this world; but in the next, 
and more perfect economy, it seems as though there 
might be a galaxy of devoted women, and she would 
be one of them. ' 

She sat down, and cast around her a look which 
might have melted a heart of stone. 

The room was large and shabby. The paper was 
repaired to the utmost, still it was barely presentable. 
The paint was worn in places to the bare wood. 
There was a pretentiousness about the apartment, 
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too. There were grand cornices and-a ehandelier. 
But, alas! the cornices had lost their gilt, .the 
chandelier was broken. The furniture was old and 
decayed. Clean and bright it would ever be under 
Mrs. Chauncey’s management; but she could not 
arrest the progress of years. She could not fill the 
gaps that poverty-had made. 

There was a sofa, with a chintz cover—a cover 
spotlessly clean, but so patched and mended that but 
little of the original structure remained. There was 
a plain deal table, with a somewhat showy table- 
cloth, the better to hide its want of gentility. There 
was a chiffonier bare of everything, and a few chairs. 
That was all. 

A small, cramped-up fire was burning in the 
spacious grate, a grate which had been dogged up 
to suit the habits and means of the present inmates 
of the house. 

She sat a few minutes. It was not her custom to 
do so. Her nimble fingers rarely ceased from 
their labours; but she stopped to cry out in the 
bitterness of her soul— 

“O merciful Father! what will become of me?” 

I think, as she remained her face buried in her 
hands, she was praying. 

Then she rose. She had not time to indulge her 
grief any further. She put the room in order: some 
little confusion had resulted from her husband’s de- 
parture; and then bringing out her work-basket, she 
began to sew. She was making shirts for her lord 
and master. Her eyes had grown feeble, it might be 
with the tears she had shed, and the light of the 
lamp was imperfect. Her head ached, and for the 
matter of that, her heart ached, too. 

Still, she must go on. Upon her devolved the 
ceaseless round of employments by which the home of 
the Chaunceys was kept together. 

Suddenly the profound stillness of the great old 
house was broken. 

There came a loud sharp ring at the front door bell. 

She started and dropped her work. She was 
violently agitated. A thousand terrors started up 
around the lonely and defenceless woman. She 
paused ere she dared to take a step to open her 
hiding-place. 

Then the bell rang again. 

She gave one glance upwards. Women such as she, 
who know somewhat of the pangs of martyrdom, 
are given to ejaculatory prayer. And when she had 
thus prayed, she took up her light and walked 
steadily forward. 

Arrived at the door, she set down the lamp, and 
said, shrinking as from an enemy— 

“ Who is it?” 

« Mother, it’s Frank.” 

The voice was clear and joyous. It was that 
beloved voice, the sound of which brought all the 
joy and comfort the poor woman ever possessed. 

It was an unexpected deliverance. Frank had come 
home! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAGIC FLOWER-POT. 


A STORY OF AN OLD WOMAN FOR YOUNG READERS. 







HERE was once a poor widow, who lived 
ff} in the garret of a great old house near 
| the water-side. She was a very needy 
/ woman, for she had been rudely brought 
up, and could only do rough work, which 
is generally ill paid. She was not a nice woman. 
Even in youth she had been ugly and coarse, and a 
life of hardship had not impreved her. She never 
read her Bible nor went to church, and she never 
cleaned her room nor mended her clothes. She was 
not at alla pleasant person. The parish clergyman 
visited her, but she did not offer him a seat; the 
Baptist missionary visited her, but she would not let 
him in, because she knew the congregation which 
sent him was too poor to give charity. . The district 
visitor called on her, and gave her soup-tickets and 
blanket-tickets, and even a little money at Christmas 
time. She took all these greedily enough, but she did 
not begin to read her Bible and go to church, nor 
clean her room and mend her clothes. 

Soon after, she had a visit from the son of a country 
cousin, He was only a poor peasant lad, come to 
London to try his fortune as an errand-boy. He 
brought her a present from his mother. It was a 
geranium in a pot. 

It was dusk when he brought it, and she put it 
aside on the window-ledge, and went to bed, and 
thought nothing of it. But when she woke in the 
morning there it was, looking as bright and fresh as 
geraniums do. She could not keep her eyes off it 
while she dressed. She did not feel it in her heart to 
leave it without water until she came back from 
work, and so she went to the yard and filled her 
pitcher, and after tending it she thought, as she had 
water handy, she might as well wash her face. Then 
she went out and had her breakfast at a coffee-stall, 
and went on to her work-room. 

When she returned at night, she did not feel as 
hot and cross as usual, and she had earned an extra 
two-pence. 

There still remained some water in her pitcher. 
She actually poured it out and cleaned her window, 
because the bright geranium made its dirtiness so 
very plain. 

The next morning she awoke earlier, because the 
light came clear through the clean panes. Again 
she fetched water for the flower, and again she 
washed herself. Then she noticed that in the un- 
usually bright sunshine the floor looked terribly 
dirty, so she kneeled down and scrubbed it. There 
were still ten minutes to spare, and she employed 
them in smoothing her disorderly bed-clothes. 

When she came back in the twilight, she had again 
earned an extra twopence. But unfortunately, as she 
entered her room, one of the rents in her gown caught 
the pitcher and spilled the water left in it. The 
widow grumbled a little to herself, but she wiped 
up the slop and proceeded to mend some of the worst 
rags in her garments. 
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It was strange that, after those one or two morn- 
ings and evenings spent in housewifery, it seemed 
natural to apply herself to something of the sort 
regularly. And when her room was made really clean, 
and her clothes tolerably whole, she felt she wanted 
something more to do. 

Since she had possessed the geranium she had 
taken notice of other people’s flowers; and, whilst 
looking at them, she had seen their neatly curtained 
windows. At last, she turned over her scanty stores, 
and found a piece of white dimity, which she hung up. 
She also found two or three old pieces of very dirty 
drugget. These she washed and sewed together into 
a little carpet. It was wonderful how nice her room 
looked! 

At last, one fine Sunday morning, she thought she 
would take a walk in the park. Her clothes were 
clean and mended, and she did not feel ashamed 
of herself now she had so neat a home. It is 
very miserable to bear the memory of dirt and dis- 
comfort. 

So she strayed about under the trees, pausing to 
look at wonderful flowers, such as she had never seen. 
Then she left the park, and wandered among stately 
mansions and pretty cottages, till she heard a sound 
of sweet, solemn music. She followed it and reached 
a little church. Its doors were open, and, standing 
in the porch, she heard the closing lines of the 
hymn— 

**Who would reach his heavenly home, 
Who would to the Father come, 


Who the Father's face would see, 
Jesus, he must come by thee.” 


Then an old clergyman mounted the pulpit, and 
he said, “Let us pray,” and she heard him repeat 
“Our Father.” Now years before, she had lisped 
“Our Father” at her mother’s knee, and a strange 
feeling of old times ¢ame over her, and she bowed 
her head and wept. 

She stayed and heard all the sermon, which was 
short and plain—for the pastor was an aged man, 
and knew there was not much to say to his flock, 
except, “Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another” (1 John iv.11). Then, before 
the congregation stirred, she stole away. 

Poor woman! she went home, crying softly as she 
went. When she reached her room, she again turned 
over her stores, and took hence one or two books, 
which had grown dirty and dim with time and not 
with use. She had almost forgotten how’ to read. 
But the New Testament words are very simple and 
sweet. 

Before she went to bed she kneeled and prayed 
“Our Father,” and then she wanted to say something 
more, and could find no words so suitable as those 
she had just read— 

“God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

And by what instrument did God bring this to 
pass ? 

Why, a little boy from the country brought her a 
flower-pot. That’s all. 


I. F. 











